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Au Tchad. Trois Ans chez les Senoussistes, les Ouaddalens et les Kirdis. (2nd 
Edition). By Capitaine Cornet. 325 pp. and 26 photo-engravings. Plon- 
Nourrit & Co., Paris, 1910. Frs. 4. 

Captain Cornet has been one of the foremost of the French military pioneers 
in the region of Lake Chad among the fanatical followers of Islam. He has 
had a very prominent part in the difficult task of establishing the French regime 
among these peoples, a work that is now practically concluded; and we may 
now expect the beginnings of some progress there along modern lines. With 
security for the people, the abolition of the slave chase and the development of 
agriculture and stock raising, there is promise of better times for these natives 
of the Central Sudan, whether France profits much or little by the transforma- 
tion. 

This book includes the simple diary of Capt. Cornet, written in his tent after 
the day's events, which were sometimes particularly stirring. He tells of his 
hunting adventures, his combats, his perilous journeys, the chiefs he met and 
he sketches the Sudanese, giving graphic descriptions of their ways of life, their 
ideas, the motives that actuate them, their industries and trade. On the whole, 
the book gives us a good idea of what he saw and learned and concluded about 
an almost unknown part of the world during the three years that he was in the 
front of French activity there. 

ASIA 

Fifty Vears of New Japan. (Kaikoku Gojunen Shi.) Compiled by Count 
Shigenobu Okuma. English version edited by Marcus B. Huish. Two 
Volumes. Vol. 1: xi and 646 pp.; Vol. 11: viii and 616 pp., 5 Appendixes, 
Map, and Index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1909. $7.50. 
The book is a record of the fifty years subsequent to the opening of Japan to 
foreign intercourse, and in this English edition the information is carried as 
near to date as public statistics allow. The foremost contemporary authorities 
of Japan have combined to write each, on the departments of their particular 
activity and experience, and, as in order to better understand the present, it has 
in most chapters been necessary briefly to trace the conditions of the past, this 
narrative of New Japan is, at the same time, a resume of the whole history of 
Japan from the earliest times to the present day. Those who still cling to the 
opinion that the "Europeanization" of Japan is in reality nothing but a super- 
ficial veneer underneath which the radically different character of the people is 
concealed, will have to readjust their judgment after having read this book. It 
is not because the combined efforts of the distinguished authors — all of them 
enthusiastic believers in the New Japan, and most of them devoted ministers of 
the new Gospel to their people — have been successfully enlisted to convince the 
white reader of the possibilities of his yellow brethren. Anybody endowed 
with the gift of rhetoric may persuade others to share his belief; but the very 
way in which this record of Japan, the old and the new, or rather the old in the 
new, appeals to the western mind is in itself a proof that "the scion belonged to 
a genus allied to the stock," or the tree could not have borne such fruit. In 
fact, if we did not see the Japanese names, there is no word, no phrase, no 
shade of thinking in the whole book that might lead the reader to suspect that 
it was not an Englishman, or German, or American, or any other descendant of 
Old-World civilization that was speaking to him through the pages of the book. 
No doubt one of the contributors is right in saying that the intellectual progress 
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of races as well as individuals depends on what was previously known to the 
person or race taught. The example of Russia, 200 years after the introduction 
of Western civilization, when compared to Japan, fifty years after a similar 
change, is perhaps the best illustration of that rule. If Japan borrowed of our 
civilization, she also knew what to borrow, and how. 

These ideas are the keynote of every chapter in the book, no matter what 
its subject. The authors firmly believe that there was a certain affinity, a 
natural preparedness in Japan that enabled her, not to imitate, but to assimilate 
Western civilization as soon as she had a chance. The hypothesis of an ad- 
mixture of Hindoo blood is hardly necessary to explain it. The whole past of 
the country shows a mental disposition of the people to assimilate whatever it 
found that was good in neighboring civilizations ; for it must not be forgotten 
that the exclusion policy was, in 1854, only 200 years old, that it had been caused 
by the indiscretion of the Jesuit missionaries then at work in Japan, and that up 
to that moment Japan had entertained a very lively exchange, material and 
intellectual, with all the nations she came in contact with, not excepting the 
Christian powers. 

Especially from the latter they had imbibed, through the intermediation of 
the Dutch and Portuguese, not a little of Western philosophy and science, and 
even during the seclusion period there were many among the educated classes 
who tried, at the risk of severe penalties, to obtain for themselves and their 
people what little they could of Western knowledge, especially in medicine. 
Thus the nation was far from unprepared for the new light when dawn broke 
in 1854, ana " their inherited talent of adopting and adapting foreign blessings 
did the rest. After having received and assimilated the philosophies of Con- 
fucius and of Buddha, there is no reason why Japan should not as readily re- 
ceive and assimilate that of Christ, and the transplantation, on Japanese soil, of 
European customs, science, and literature, need not endanger the nation any 
more than did those of China 1,500 years ago. That, with all these foreign 
exchanges, Japan preserved her national unity and the unity of her intellectual 
life is doutbless due to her insular seclusion and the favor of her soil and climate 
which enabled the people, undisturbed by enemies from without, and having 
plenty of all they needed, to lead contented and happy lives in which initial 
differences were gradually obliterated. It is this environment of harmony and 
contentment which produced, probably, that felicitous spirit of eclecticism which 
taught the people to examine everything and to keep what was, for them, the 
best. There is no reason why this faculty of assimilation should be less strong 
to-day than in the past; and if to-day we still perceive, in many respects, what 
might be called chaotic conditions it is because the period of transition is not 
yet ended — not because Japan is not able to assimilate the new. 

It is impossible, in a short review of such a book, to enter upon any details; 
a few words on the contributors and their respective subjects must suffice to 
give an idea of its contents. Count Okuma himself gives an abstract of the 
history of Japan and the views of the last Shogun on the Restoration; these are 
followed by chapters on the political, military, naval, financial, legal, com- 
mercial, industrial conditions by Prince Ito, Count Soyeshima, Field Marshal 
Prince Yamagata, Admiral Count Yamamoto, Members of Parliament, Uni- 
versity Professors, the Mayor of Tokio, the President of the Japanese Steamship 
Company, the President of the First National Bank, and other authorities on the 
respective subjects. The second volume contains chapters on the language, 
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religious beliefs, culture and education in old and new Japan, the development 
of European and Japanese Arts and sciences, on Journalism, Social changes in 
new Japan, the influence of the West upon Japan, etc., by similar authors; and 
a conclusion by Count Okuma. Each of these articles having been composed 
independently of the others, it is inevitable that they should overlap in some 
places; but the reader who does not yet know everything about Japan will 
hardly consider this a defect in the book, and it becomes most interesting when 
the opinions of the respective authors differ from each other as, for instance, in 
the explanation of the motives of the Shogun in resigning his office. One who 
has read the book carefully will feel that he knows Japan as well as anybody 
can know it without having lived there. What is worth more, however, is the 
feeling that we take along after having read the book, a real mental kinship 
with those who are behind it. Admitting that they are -the select few who stand 
at the top, a nation of still half primitive people clad in borrowed rags of 
foreign origin could not have provided even these few who see with our eyes, 
hear with our ears, and speak our language — not philologically alone, but 
mentally. The best guarantee for the genuineness of the spirit that animates 
them is, perhaps, the way in which they conceive their great problem: not as the 
Europeanization of Japan, but as the Japanization of European civilization. 
With such leaders the next fifty years will probably produce even more startling 
and more creditable results in the progress of Japan than those recorded in 
these volumes. M. K. G. 

Chez les Lamas de Siberie. Par Paul Labbe. 207 pp., 38 photo-engrav- 
ings and sketch map. Hachette & Co., Paris, 1909. Frs. 4. 
The devotees of Buddhism in the Russian Empire are the Kalmuks of 
Astrakhan and the Buriats of Transbaikalia, Mongol peoples who, with the 
Kirghiz, are in the front rank of the Siberian natives. The form of Buddhism 
that the Buriats profess is that which is practiced in Tibet. There are thirty- 
four lamaseries in Transbaikalia and there Mr. Labbe lived for many months, 
improving the opportunity to make a thorough study of Lamaism in that part 
of the world. Quite in contrast with the treatment which European travellers 
have received in the lamaseries of Tibet, the Frenchman was very hospitably 
welcomed, his many questions were readily answered and he was permitted to 
take numerous photographs. He has written an instructive book about these 
Buddhists and their large monasteries and, incidentally, he gives a good account 
of Transbaikalia, a region that is destined to be the home of many thousands 
of Russion immigrants. 

A Woman's Impressions of the Philippines. By Mary H. Fee. viand 
291 pp., and 32 photo-engravings. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1910. 

$1.75. 

It is a long way from San Francisco to Manila and the author fills 44 pages 
with the story of the journey. It is the commonplace of the globe-trotter, and 
those who wish may skip it for the instructive and entertaining pen-pictures 
that fill the remainder of the volume a"nd make it well worth while. The book 
is an account of native life, and its environment as seen by the author, who was 
long a teacher in the islands and became especially well acquainted with the 
middle class natives. Few of the many recent books on our new possessions 
give so clear an insight into the nature of the Filipinos. Its pages are enlivened, 



